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| 4 Behold ! into this boiling grave 


A golden cup I cast! 
What ho! brave hearts! is there knight or knave 
Dares plunge him now in the whirlpool vast ? 
‘Down the black throat the goblet’s gone— 
Whoso shall save it— it is his own.” 


‘Spoke the king, and from where he stood 
The goblet he swift did throw, 
. From the towering crag that o’erhung the flood, 
Into the howling gulf below. 4 
“ What heart go daring? I ask again,— 
What heart so great among all my men 2?” 


They heard the king—the knights, the knaves,— 
eard ;—but with arms afold 
Mutely they glared at the rampant waves, 
And-coveted not the drowning gold. 
» And-again the king :—* This prize to win— 
Is there none,” he cried, “ that adventures in?” 


"And still there was silence on every side ; 
When'a youth from the ranks among 
Of the cowering vassals, stepped in pride, 
And his mantle away and his girdle flung: © 
And knights and ladies with looks amazed, 
On that youth of a noble aspect gazed. 


And as from the edge of the frowning cape 
. His eyes o’er the deep he threw, - 
Charybdis strong, from her hgssid lap, 
Flung back the waters.f new : 
With a noise like thunder they rushing are ; 
With a noise like thunder that’s heard afar. 


And they bubble and boil, and they hiss and roar, 
As when water with fire hath met ; 
And flood over flood they plash and pour, 
_ Till the broad face of heaven with foam is wet. 
_ And still of that tempest no énd can be— 
_ For still of a sea is born a sea. 


» ‘Yet calmer awhile is the sea around :— 
*Mid the milk of those billows spent, 
Opens a gulf—night-black, profound, 
As though to the roots of hell it went. 
And a thousand. billows have left the morn, 
Down that dark foaming crater borne. 


’ Now, quick, ere the waters shall back be driven, 
Tie youth he hath mutter’d a prayer : 
Oh! a cry of amazement goes upto heaven !— 
. The whirlpool is seizing—hath seized him !—there, 
In its terrible jaws hath-it tossed him o'er; 
And now the brave swimmer can none see more. 


And the ocean slept to the hollow sound 
Charybdis’ whirling bell: 
'.¢ And trom mouth to mouth the word went round,— 
High-hearted youth—alag, farewell !” 
Aad hollower still, and deeper fell, 
* The sound of Charybdis’ whirling bell. 
And were it thy crown thou threwest in, 
And saidst thou,— Who bringeth the crown, 
He with my crown shall my kingdom-win,”— 
Unequal the prize yet to tempt me down. 
Oh! never.a soul returned to tell 
That which the dark gulf hideth well. 


Many the brave ship gone to wrack, 
‘Drawn in that fatal tide ; 
Keel and mast flew shiver’d back, 
And nothing escap’d a grave beside. 
But hark !—wheeling nearer and nearer still, 
Like the voice of the cuming: storm, whistling shrill ; 


It bubbles and boils, and it hisses and roars, 
As when water with fire hath met; 
And flood over flood it Fo and puurs, 
Till the broad face of heaven with foam is wet, 
’ Like the sound of thunder its rushings are ; 
Like the sound of thunder that’s heard afar. 


And see! in the dark tide labouring, 
What raises itself swan-white ? 

An arm and a neck, fair glistening,— 
And seas full back before human might: 

’Tis he! ‘tis he !—and his hand is up, 

And he waveth aloft the golden cup! 


And he breathed long, and he breathed deep, 

And he hailed the blessed sky: 
All hearts for him with rejoicing leap, 

All voices are greeting him with outery ; 
Saying, “ He lives !—he hath conquered death !— 
‘He hath ’scaped from the brawling hell beneath !” 


He comes ; glad numbers his way prepare ; 
At the feet of the king he falls : 
Kneeling presenteth the goblet there, 
And the king to his lovely daughter calls, 
Who chargeth the cup to its golden mouth. 
Then thus to the king that noble youth :— 


“ Long life to the king !—rejoice who dwell 
In the rosy light above ! 
But, oh! beneath—it is terrible ; 
And the gods have secrets man must not prove, 
What they graciously screen with terror and night— 
Oh! never of that desire a sight. 


“ Like a flash from heaven was my downward course, 
Till met by the counter tide, 
Rushing enormous from its vast source, 
Far in a cleft rock’s aching side. 
© There, as a top, all helplessly, 
‘T spun in the folds of a double sea. 


“To God in my highest need I cried ; 
And straight was seen, where hung 
In the ’mid ocean, reaching wide, 
A coral reef;—thereto I clung, 
And imbedded there, lo! the goblet lay, 
That else had plunged, and plunged, for aye. 


“For below—all round—the mountainous deep, 
Lay stretch’d in purple night ; 
To the ear no sound—eternal sleep— 
But to the shock’d eye many a sight :— 
Salamanders, and serpents, and dragons fell, 
Bestirr’d themselves in the jaws of hell. 


. “Darkly did crawl, and obscenely twine, 
Each fish without.a grace ; 
Armed roach, and the haberdine, 
And foul Zyga@na’s horrid face. 


And that grim sea-wolf, the prowling shark— 
_ Prowl’d with his bared tusks thro’ the dark.* 


“And my thoughts were of human things, as I hung 
In thé depths of the ocean drear, 
The only warm-teeling breast, among 
Spectres, and monsters, and shapes of fear. - 
I thought of the light and the air above, 
And of human voices, and haman love. 


“Just then, lo! I turned, and I saw a beast 
Urging a hundred joints !— 
Instant, with frantic dread opprest, 
Have I quitted my hold on the coral points ! 
Instant am borne by the torrent away !— 
But, oh ! *tis to life, and the warm, warm day.” 


The king he heard, and much wondered he, 
And, “ The goblet is thine,” he said ;— 
“ And now, behold, I bequeath to thee, 
With costliest jewels fair bespread, 
This ring,—if again thou “It the ocean range, 
And bring me report yet of sights more strange.” 


But the daughter wept, for her heart was sore, 
And thus she her pain declared : 
“Oh, father, this terrible sport give o’er, 
The youth he hath done what none other dared ; 
' And if in your breast such a passion raves, 
Raa but fair that the knights now shame the 
naves.” 


Then seized he the king severe— 
And into the gulf flung straight; 
“Place me once more but that goblet here, 
And in all my court shall be none so great ; 
And thou shalt embrace for thy wife, I vow, 
Her that would plead for thee even now.” 


' Then a heavenly strength seized all the soul 
Of that youth, and his eyes made dart 
Heroical fire ; a glance he stole— 
Saw the dear love of that tender heart, 
Her pallid cheek, and her failing breath,— ’ 
Saw it—and plunged for life or death. 7 . 


Still heard is the torrent, still pours the black tide, 
And its coming in thunder is told ; 
And the eye of sweet love looketh far and wide, 
And the waters are rushing a handred fold, 
And over and over they plash and pour; 
But the youth—he returneth never more. 
* For fishy horrors, the curious reader is requested to 
look at the incomparable catalogue raisonnée of Spenser, 
in the Fairy Queen, book 2, cant. xii. v. 22, et seg. 


MECHANICS’ CHILDREN, 
TO ‘AGRARIANS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CAUT PRUDENCE. 


“ My trade is a dangerous one, father,” said James 
White ; “ we are so liable—at least I am so liable to cut 
mysclf. Now here am I laid up for a week, at least, 
with this gash on my thumb. 
= “Your trade is not more dangerous than mine, my 
son. I had to use sharp tools, and to sharpen them too, 
and yet I never cut myself, so as to be prevented from 
working. It is only thoughtless people that injure them- 
selves; they do not keep their attention fixed on what 
they are about, and, of course, they are liable to be in- 
jured. You were in fault twice. You cut your thumb 
because you did not press equally on the instrament ; in 
consequence of which it turned sideways, and the sharp 
edge glanced across your hand. That was carelessness, 
and no fault of your trade, fam sure. Then your next 
fault was in not leaving off work immediately, and attend- 
ing to the wound.” 

“But, father, it seemed so babyish to leave off work 
for a gash in the thumb. One of the boys tied up the 
wound, and I went on: It did not begin to hurt me till 
I left the shop, at noon.” 

“You kept hurting the thumb more and more whilst 
you were using it: it is only when we leave off work 
that we find out how tired we are. A horse does not 
feel stiff immediately after hard usage—neither does a 
man. Your eyes did not pain you half so much the 
other afternoon, while you were rowing about on the 
water, as they did the next day. . A drunkard does not 
feel the bad effects of his intemperance till the morning 
after. In short, unless the injury we do ourselves be 
very great indeed, such as fracturing the skull, bruising 
the eye, or breaking the bones, the extent of the evil is 
not perceived immediately. This should make us doubly 
cautious, I suspect you will never cut yourself again 
whilst-sharpening a tool.” 

“I shall certainly remember this throbbing pain for a 
long time. It does appear to me, father, that I must be 


deficient in something, for I am always committing faults. 


Robert and Susan have less of the animal nature in them 
than I have : I do not find that they are for ever blundering 
as lam, Even Carlo, here, never goes near the brewer's 
vat since some one threw him in, although he used to be 
very fond of going to the tannery yard.” - 

“In common with animals, we have the faculty of 
cautiousness; and this faculty is given to us that we may 
avoid danger. Ifyou will not make use of it, then you 
must suffer. When you are sharpening an instrument 
it is necessary to use oil: if you will not put out your 
hand for the oil-can, knowing it to be within your reach, 
then the instrument must suffer. There is nothing defi- 
cient in your brain, depend upon it. The difficulty with 
you lies in not keeping your thoughts on the thing that 
you are doing.” 

“Perhaps I want firmness, for I sometimes do make 
great efforts to keep my attention on the book I am read- 
ing, or the.tool I am making, but in a second or two I 
find I have strayed away ever so far.” 

“TI presume you were straying away ever so far when 
you fell down the cellar steps the other day. The truth 


‘is, James, amongst your other wants, you want fear: if 


you had a little fear in your composition, you would shun 
danger. Now a little spice of fear, and caution, can be 
had for the mere asking ; and if I were you, 1 should 
certainly examine my brain, and place these two facul. 
ties in suchasituation as that they could be ready for use 
when wanted. Only see how many excellent things fol- 
low in the train of the faculty of cautiousness. Little 
Willey Ward is very fund of coming into our shop; and 
lately I have allowed him to use a hammer. He was 
nailing a cover on a little box this morning, opposite to 
me, whilst I was measuring off some mahogany. As I was 
stepping along with my rule, Willey sprang across the 
floor, and snatched up a string just in time to prevent 
my treading on it; which, if I had done, would have 
brought down on my head three heavy planes. The 
child’s quick eye saw the string, he looked up for the 
other end, as he said, and then the danger flashed across 
his mind in an instant. * WhenIseea string hanging 
down, I always look for the other end,’ said Willey ; and 
so should I, too, if I had seen the string. Jacob Berger 
had but the moment before laid the planes there, and he 
supposes that he must have lifted up the cord at the same 
time. 

“Cautiousness gives us presence of mind, too, as you 
see in this instance ; Willey had his thoughts at his com. 
inand, and it may be that I owe my life to him, for the 
shelf was high and the planes very heavy.” 

“ Father,” said little George, as he entered the room, 
‘I do believe that I saved a poor man’s life just now. 
He was nearly at the top of a very high ladder, when a 
great hog began to rub his sides against it. I sprung 
quickly over and put my fuot at the bottom, bracing my- 
self from the ladder with the other foot, as far back as I 
could set it. I knew that ever 60 little a thing would 
prevent the ladder from slipping; but I can tell you that 
I felt a liitle queer, for the man had a hodful ef mortar, 
and if he had fallen I would have been killed.’” 


_ “TI am glad you had the presence of mind to prop the 

ladder,”’ said Mr. White; “ I have nota doubt that the 
man would have fallen : so here are two little boys who, 
probably, have been the means of saving life this very 
day. If you had hesitated, it might have been an in. 
stant too late. Did you think of driving away the hog.” 


“ Oh, no, father; for they are so stubborn that I knew 
I could not make him quit ; he rubbed on notwithstanding 
I stood there, I called to a man that was passing, and 
begged him to prop the ladder whilst I drove away the 
hog, and he laughed and went on; but a lady came run- 
ning to me, and she struck at the hog with her umbrella 
and called toa cartman that was riding by. He jumped 
and propped the ladder, so the poor man got up in 
safety. I hallooed to him to stop a minute, go he was 
afraid to’ move, for he felt that there was something at 
work at the bottom of the ladder.” 

“ Were you very much frightened, my son.’” 

“ Yes, at first, father; and the perspiration ran down my 
face in streams. The good Jady took her nice soft hand. 
kerchief out of her bag, and as soon as the cartman re- 
lieved me she wiped my face. She gave him a shilling 
for jumping off his cart so readily, and she wanted to 
give me two shillings, but I ran away from her. Oh, 
father ! how pleasantly I felt towards that good lady, I 
wish I could see her again to thank her for helping me.” 

His wish was granted, for on saying “come in,” to 
some one that was knocking at the door, the very lady 
entered. George coloured like scarlet, Mr. White bowed, 
and James handed her a chair. 

“I found you out, my little fellow,” said she, * not- 
withstanding you ran away from me. This little boy is 
your son, I understand; you must allow me to congratu- 
late you on his behaviour just now. Heshowed so much 
courage, prudence, humanity, and, let me add, delicacy, 
that | was resolved to learm who he was Why a man 
of thirty could not have acted more judiciously. A friend 
of mine came up just as the little fellow ran away, and 
he found that the hog had actually moved the ladder,’and 
that in another instant it must have gone down, for there 
was a descent from it to the gutter.” 

“TI feel very proud, indeed, madam,” said Mr. White. 
“T hope that the child will grow up with the same feel. 
ings.” 

“I wish you could have seen the little fellow brace 
himself back with one foot against the ladder, and his eye 


~ 


or two. I saw the whole scene from the beginning, and 
almost ran to his assistance. Whatan abominable thing 


they do.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. White, * and how inconsiderate it is 
in master builders and painters to let men risk their lives 
in the way they do on ladders and weak scaffolds. I. 
wonder what people think their reasoning faculties were 
given them for: they act as if thegiftwerea useless one, 
so rarely do they exercise it.’ 

The lady asked James what ailed his hand, and she 
made the same remark that his father hd done, that he 
ought to have left off working and attended to the wound. 
She said that if the wound had been closed immediately, 
it would probably have healed by what the physicians 
call“the first intention.” She asked James if he had 
never read the term ‘healing by the first intention,’ and 
he said yes; that his father had told him of the term, and 
that he knew what it meant, but that he had disregarded 
the knowledge he had of these matters, through the fear 
of being thought a trifler. 

Well,” said the lady, you certainly had your choice 
—to heal the wound quickly and with little pain, or to 
keep it open and inflamed for a week or two; but you 
preferred the latter through the fear of being laughed at: 
however, you are the only sufferer.” 

“Oh, mo, madam!” said James; “if that were all, I 
should not mind the pain so much; but Ihave given my 


watching the mangtelling him to stand still for a moment. 


it is in the corporation to allow hogs to run at large as: 


and undress me, and my sisters Hnave to cut up my food, 
so that I am troublesome to themm all.” 

“T see that you understand thee matter very well,” said 
the lady, “* and this is a surety that you will in future 
take care of a wound immediateBy.” 

“Thope to take care that 1 do mot get wounded,” said 
James; Ihave had two good Bessons to-day, from two 
little boys, and I hope to be srrore cautious in fature. 
Father was it not heroism——but I beg pardon.” 

The lady looked for the conelasion of James’ speech 
to his father ; butas it was not forthcoming, she did not 
question Jamies, but rose to take her leave, begging’ that 
George naigcht be allowed to corse and see her, for that 
shehad @ good library, and there were books that she 
thought might be useful tohins. She invited James also, 
for she sav a candour and nobleness about the youn 
man, which showed him of great promise, careless as 3 
was about injuring himself. “hey parted mutually 
pleased witha each other, litle George following her with 
his eye till she was out of sight. 

Whilst tine little boy stood at thre door, and Mr. White 
and James were seated in the parlour, he asked his son 
what it was he intended to say about heroism,and why 
he stopped short. 

“I was going to ask you, father, whether wh 
did was not Called an act of heroism, but I st 
two reasoms = one was that it migcoht be deemed ir 
nentin me to start aquestion before the strange la 


the dear little fellow to hear hinmaself too much praised 5 
yet I longed to doit: how J did- honour him foris be- 
haviour.”” 

“Twill say one thing for you, James; you are very 
just and gemerons ingil matters that rélate to others = 
you are not of a jealous disposition, andl have great 
hopes of you, my ‘dear boy. You were right in both the 
reasons your gave; the lady had George for her object, 
and pressimsg@ the opinion of anothker upon ker notice, fur- 
ther than Iner own questions required, Would show ill 
breeding. | Your brother had’ ersough of praise for the 
courage he showed. No,it was mot heroism, it was cou- 
rage, and. prudence: prudence you know belongs to the 
faculty of cautiousness. There is a great difference be- 
tween heroism and courage, and there isa difference be- 
tween bravery and courage,too. courage is of service to 
others and to ourselvesat all times, and under all cireum- 
stances: bravery is only useful om particular occasions. 
Aman may be brate,and yet be afraid of shadows at 


out fear. observed that George has no fears at 
night, whereas Robert suffered wery much in this way 
till he was twelve years old. As you——” 

“Yes, Father, as to me Ihave no fears; Ican go in 
the church-yard at midnight, asset in by-lanes, and all 
over. Now mother has proved to me that this is often 
fool-hardinessy, for I might encourster some evil-disposed 
persons. think Iam w called rash. So it is set- 
tled that this act of Georgt’s is’ courage, and prudence, 
and humanity, all combined.” 

“Yes, my son, and you may add dolicacy, too; for he 
would not take the money,and why should not a me- 
chanic’s sora be encouraged in showing his disinterested- 
ness.” 


CHAPTER V. 
we VENERATION—ITS USES, 

“Wife, dear, where are the two,girls going, each 
dressed out Gn her best, and each with a nosegay ; how 
nice and pretty they look.” 

Happy Miers. White—a good nusband, and good chil- 
dren, and good health! She cast another look at her 
two daughters as they passed the window, and they 
nodded, Sasan putting the bunch of flowers to her father’s 
nose as he turned to take a look at them from the win- 
dow. 

“Why, husband, they are going to their grandfather’s - 
Itis not their regular day for gotmg, but Mrs. Sins sent 
them those pretty flowers, and the girls decided at once 
that they would look better and smell sweeter in father 
and nother’s little parlour than axay where else.” 

“Well, think I'll take a wallk there too. Oh, no 
youcannot go with me,as both thre girls are out.” 

“Oh! dom’t mind leaving me behind, for Mary is at 
home, you kmow ; tobe sure, I should like to see father’s 
‘face light wp» when thegirls go im, and then how quickly 
mother will spring up for a mug’ to put the flowers in- 

,,husband , do go: you'll be quite in time to join them, 
for they will walk slowly ; and Robert, dear, if they press 
you’ to Stay, do stay; they do so Tove you to drink tea 
with them.*” 

Mr. White gave his wifea tender glance of thanks, and 
walked off briskly, overtaking bis daughters just as they 
were turnimge the corner that led to their grandfather's 
house. 

“Oh, here ’s father! if this is mot a pleasure. Oh, how 
grandmother will laugh: don’t you love to hear her 
laugh, father—just you go in, father,” said Susan, “ and 
when you are seated, we willcome in with our flowers— 
it will be so wnexpected,” 

Mr. White went in, and was received with affection- 
ate smiles ; and there sat his father and mother, both 
aged people, each in a rocking chair with arms, high 
back, and a soft cushion. 

“ And how is yourgood Jane,” said old Mr, White, “how 
I wish she could come here this firne afternoon, Saturday 
though it iss for I am sure she iss all ready for Sunday 
by this time, and 'tis five o’clock.”” d 

“And howe are the children; been expecting to 
see some of their little curly heacds peeping in, though 
‘is hardly time yet, I wish they would come, for E 
‘havea nice batch of gingerbread = Moggy was quite im 
luck with it, and there's enough for all, Moggy went 


mother a world of trouble, and my brother has to dress 


out to look for flowers, but she cazxze in disappointed, for 


and the other was that you migcht think it would hurt — 


night; but Ihe that has courage cam act in the dark with-_ 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


_ ‘fie were to be had, and she loves to see the flower-pots 
4 


“ Here they come,” said the grandfather, as the two: 
gitls came in the room, holding their hands behind them. 


_ Whed fairly in the room, and before their grandmother, 
they showed their flowers. 


“Ha, ha, ha! did I ever see the like,” said the delighted 
old woman ; “ if I was not just telling your good father 
how mach I wanted flowers, and here you both are. Ha, 
ha! one for grandfather and one for me: give him the 
bunch with the sweet clove pink in it, Jane, deat; he 
loves the smell of clove pinks.” 


- Oh! how fondly the aged couple looked at the. two 


happy girls; and off went their bonnets, and whilst Jane 


sat by her grandfather, telling him all that she thought 
he wanted to hear about, Susan was assisting Moggy, 
the girl, to get tea ready. The grandmother made an 
“attempt to help, but Susan kissed her, and pushed her 
gently down on the chair, putting her hand in her pocket 


_,, to search for the keys. 


- 4 Well, if this is not a treat; why this visit will quite set 


your dear grandfather up,” said the pleasant tempered 


woman ; “ he will do nothing but talk of it for a week to 
come, ha, ha! _Moggy has not seen the flowers yet: 
there she comes—hush! Moggy, how sorry I'am you 
could not get us some flowers, but perhaps two little 
fairies will take pity on us and bring us some; so go out 
quickly and fill the mugs with fresh water.” 

Moggy did as she was bid, but smiled to think how 
mach out of the question it was for fairies to bring them 
flowers; she set the mugs on the mantel-piece, and said 
* come fairies, and fill the mugs with flowers.” 

“But you must turn your back to the flower pots, 
Moggy,” said the old gentleman, entering into the joke, 


+ “for fairies don’t love to be looked at.” — 


Bo. when Moggy’s back was turned, Susan put the 
iWers in the mugs and quietly seated herself. Moggy 
told to look, and she fairly screamed with sur- 
d pleasure: the grandmother laughed loud and 
, and, as the laugh was contagious, they all joined in 


ae. ° ep, What a happy tea-table, more particularly as little 


and Edward came ia just in time for tea; and, 
*s delight, each with a bunch of asparagus tops 


~ and'wald roses for her kitchen dresser. Room was made 

for Meschildren, one between the grandfather's knees, 
andthe other on half of hissgigter’s chair, and they all 
*pJaughed to think how crow 


y were. Gingerbread 
theyifiad in plenty, and plam sw George taking 
café not to eat more than was proper for him. 

' After a promise that the good old couple would drink 
tea with them the next day, home they went, delighted 
with the little joke of the flowers, and treasuring up every 
word for their mother, and brother and sister. Just as 
they got in the house, who should be behind them but 
Moggy with a clean basket covered with a new white 
napkin—gingerbread for Sunday. 

“ Gingerbread for tea to-morrow ;” said Mary, “dear, 
good grandmother, to think of us in this way.” 

“Just as if it was any thing new for grandmother to 
send usa basket full of cakes,” said James. “Susan, 
dear, did grandfather ask after me.” James had sharp- 
ened a razor and penknife for him, and he wanted to 


_ kaow, in this indireet way, whether he had done them 


well. 
“That he did, James,” said Susan ; “ he said that he 
never shaved himself with so much ease and satisfaction, 
and dear grandmother laughed all the time that he was 
telling me, and she told me to say that your suspenders 
should be ready by next Sunday.” 

Then, when bonnets and hats were put neatly away, 


heard with eager ears and innocent hearts all that 
had passed at the tea drinking, and they all laughed out 
to hear of the fairy flowers. 

“And how did mother and father look,” said Mrs. 
White to her husband, who had Mary on his lap, think- 
ing he could not show her tenderness enough, as she 
had not been with them. 

“ Look ?” said ke, “ why, they both looked beautiful,, 
and as clean and neat as possible. Father praised James’s 
razor very much, I can tell you: why at this rate, my 
son, I shall soon give up sharpening my own razor ; who 
would ever have thought of that, wife ?” 

Oh! how proud James looked, and how pleased his 
brothers and sisters were, and what a tender, placid look 
his mother had as she sat knitting. If mechanics would 
but thus speak gently to their sons and daughters, and 
praise them in this judicious way, they would, in their 
old age, be loved and honoured as Mr. White and his 
wife were. They reverenced their futher and mother, 
and now, in turn, they were reverenced by their own 
children, These children were early taught to love and 
respect their grandfather and grandmother, not only by 
observing their parents’ conduct, but also by the judicious 
tenderness of the old people themselves. It is impossible 
for children to reverence their aged relatives if they are 
not kindly welcomed and tenderly treated when near 
them. Old Mr. and Mrs. White encouraged the children 
to come and see them, not always by giving them sweet 
things, as is the case with many foolish grand parents, 
but by pleasant looks and pleasant conversation. The 
stories of old people are always very greedily devoured 
by young children, and barren indeed must be that man 
or woman’s mind that cannot hit upon something that 
shall catch their attention. As to cakes and a nice slice 
of bread and butter with a little sweetmcats on it, why 
should not a child have it when it goes to see its grand- 
mother? it does neither of them harm, but it creates a 
kindly feeling in both. 

The next day the whole family went to church, and 
there, dressed in their best, were the good old couple with 
three of their grandchildren, and it was considered as 
quite a privilege to sit there, holding the book for their 
grandmother, and finding the lessons. After church the 
whole family escorted them home, and after sitting with 
them in their neat little parlour to talk over the sermon, 
and hear the children’s remarks, they returned to their 
own house, leaving those three that had sat in the pew 
to dine with their grand parents. Most happy did the 
three children find themselves, for besides a nice dinner 
of cold meats, and delicate pudding and pies, there was 
sucha lighting up of smiling faces, such little pleasant 
jokes, that Sunday was a real day of pleasure. Even 
Moggy, the maid, looked forward to this day, and racked 
her brain through the week to think what she should 
get as a surprise for this Sunday dinner. 

What a blessed old age was theirs—for if there is any 
thing that renders life desirable, it is the respect and af- 


fection which children show to us in our old age. No- 
thing gladdens the heart more than to be loyed and ho- 
noured : but how can this great good be obtairied, unless 
we strive to deserve this love and attention. If we ne- 
glect children in their youth, if their home is not made 
pleasant, if all their little ways and feelings are perpe- 
tually crossed, if we exact too much of them, how can 
we expect their love and reverence. If we allow them 
in all things to follow their own whims, and act as their 
feelings prompt them, without any regard to the fitness 
of the thing, then we err the contrary way, and, in re- 
turn, we shall be neglected in ouroldage. 

Old Mr. White was happy enough to pursue the mid- 
dle course; he acted well the father’s part—the more 
difficult as he had but the one child; but he had a most 
judicious assistant in his wife: in consequence, their son 


found his happiest place at home. He had such entire 


confidence in his parents that he confided all his thoughts 
to them, and this was the means of his escaping an im- 


"prudent marriage. He became vivlently in love with 


a very pretty young woman, and when he had told his 
mother that as soon as he was out of his time he meant 
to offer himself, she turned her attention to the affair, 
and promised to think well of it. She even went so far as 
to prepare house linen for hita, as the young woman was 
poor ; but in a short time she pointed out some great de- 
fects in her character, and the young man was not so 
blinded but that he could see them. 

“Oh, mother!” said he, one day, in great agitation, 
“ T have given up all thoughts of marrying Caroline, how 
glad I am that I did not offer myself to her. I thank 
you a thousand times for begging me to wait a little. I 
may as well tell you at once what it is, and yet I hate to 
do it—Oh ! how wretchedly she has been brought up, she 
has no reverence for any thing—no true feeling.” 

“ Never mind it, my son ; do not tell me what it is, I 
have long foreseen that she would not suit you, for her 
behaviour to her grandfather is very disgusting ; such a 
girl can never prosper, she can never make a good wife 
or mother.” 

When the young man’s mortification had a little sub- 
sided, he was very glad he had not told his mother what 
disgusted him—it was this. “When I marry,” said he, 


-“T shall try and live near my mother, she will be such a 


comfort to my wife ;” and he looked tenderly on the young 
woman as he said this, half a mind to declare himself at 
that moment. “There is a small neat house, a few doors 
off,” continued he, “ that would do very well for a young 
couple; it has but two rooms in it, and it is only one 
story high, but what of that, if there be love and indus- 
try within.” “It is a neat house, as you say,” returned 
the young woman, “but you should make your father 
and mother move in the small house, and you should take 
theirs; they have every thing so snug and comfortable, 
it would be the very thing for young married people.” 

It shocked the young man so much, that after a few 
incoherent sentences he left her never to return. “ This 
poor girl,” said-he, to his mother, “ has no reverence for 
any thing.” 

The young man married an excellent woman. We 
have seen the inside of his house, it was veneration for 
holy things, for his God, for his parents, for the laws ot 
his country, that made him so happy ; and his children 
all walked in his path. 


THE 


away, | Chree Bras of Woman's Bike. 
2 happy family crowded around their father and sisters, { 


By Elizabeth Elton Smith. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a glorious day in autumn. The sky of unsul- 
lied blue glowed like a sapphire. The universal air was 
filled with stillness. Not a breeze whispered,—not a bird 
flapped its wings. It was the triumph of repose—when the 
undying energies of man slumbered for a moment—when 
even the conflict of his passions was suspended. Beauti- 
ful, melancholy autumn ! whose ruddy ripeness whispers 
of decay; whose richest tints mingle with “ the sere and 


| yellow leaf,” as if the lusty year had toiled through youth 
' and manhood for wealth which overflows, just when 
_ waning life indicates that the power of enjoyment is 


passing away. 
A small grove of noble chestnuts threw its kindly sha- 


dow over a house of modest elegance. Sheltered from 
_ the fierce beams that darted from the south, the weary 
' wayfarer gazed on it with a longing eye, as a nest of 


domestic comfort. And in that spot the dearest household 


. charities had flourished; it was the home of a widow and 


her only child. 
But now an awful visitant was there. Death had laid his 
hand on the beloved, the revered parent. For her, time 


' had sounded his last note, and she was whispering her 
' dying counsels in the ear of the fair creature who knelt 

by her side. Pale as the young face was, which was 
. turned upward, now to the dying mother, now to heaven, 
' it was glorious in its rare beauty. Sorrow and watching 
| had dimmed the brilliance of its colouring ; but the eye 
: of holy blue, the noble brow, the polished forehead, the 


glittering hair displayed in its golden luxuriance as it 
hung neglected and unbound—were still there. It was 


. the face of an angel in its beauty; but the feelings, the 
’ sufferings of a mortal were marring its brightness. 


The last words—the last blessing—were spoken; the 


' long, lingering, faint embrace given; the last prayer 


breathed ;—and the spirit had departed. 
Not a whisper broke the terrible stillnes. The fair 


. girl's head lay on the bosom of her mother in a sleep 


that seemed not less profound. The moment so long ex- 
pected, but for which the loving are never prepared, had 
arrived, and she yielded to the overwhelming might of 
the stroke it inflicted. 

It was many months before Catharine Vernon was 
again able to take a part in the business and cares of life, 
—longer still before she could comprehend the entire 
change that had taken place in the circumstances which 
surrounded her. She awakened at last, as from a long 
slumber that had been disturbed by painful dreams. Her 
acquiescence in all to which others had prompted. her 
had been so perfect, that volition not only seemed, but 
was, actually suspended. Her being was absorbed in one 
intense consciousness ; she knew that the mother beloved 
beyond all earthly things was gone for ever, and sho 


cared not to look abroad upon a world, which, in the bit. 
2 


terness of her anguish, she felt must to her henceforth be 
It was a sense of pain,—of privation,—of discomfort, 
of which she at first became sensible. Words of consola- 
tion, of advice, of reproof, reached her understanding, and 


* came with a cold chill upon her heart. She missed the 


free breath of the country,—the shadowless sunbeam,— 
the song of the birds,—the accustomed perfume of flow- 
ers,—all the loveliness which had surrounded her own 
happy home. Her eye ached as it gazed on a line of 
tall houses rearing themselves opposite to her—at once 
irregular and monotonous—as she strove to inhale the 
evening breeze at the open window. She was in that 
most unpicturesque of all possible situations,—a denizen 
in the principal street of a second-rate provincial town. 

Hitherto she had wept little, but now her tears fell 
freely, as she came to comprehend, in all its details, the 
extent of the evil which had overtaken her. She became 
alive to the daily inconveniences resulting from it, and 
she began to recall the dying counsels of her mother, to 
reflect deeply on them, and to shape out for herself such 
a mode of existence as they had recommended. She felt 
that, although she might shrink from certain annoyances 
which would inevitably torment her during her residence 
in-her present abode,—the house of Mr. Revely, her 
uncle, and the rector of the principal parish of Golding 
Magna,—it would be wise to remain there for the pre- 
sent, until indeed she could endure to return to the dear 
cottage, and find such a companion as her own youth 
rendered desirable. As her mind regained its compo- 
sure, she began to delight in modeling all her actions 
according to what she knew to be her mother’s princi- 
ples and modes of judgment. She resumed her ordinary 
avocations as a duty,—irksome, indeed, at first, for the 
voice that had directed, encouraged, commended, was 
silent, and the bitter tears of regret frequently interrupt- 
ed her progress. But as she persevered, she gained for- 
titude; she began to feel the gratification of bringing 
into practice precepts which had so often been incul- 
cated, and which her reason acknowledged to be correct. 
No human mind is insensible of the value of a conquest 
over self, and gradually Catharine, if not cheerful, was 
as calm and as self-controlled as usual. 

As she regained her composure, and as the death of 
Mrs. Vernon gradually b more remote, the family 
of Mr. Revely emerged from their strict seclusion, and 
returned to their ordinary habits. They began to receive 
those friendly visits which formed the limits of their so- 
cial enjoyments, and to expect that Catharine should not 
avoid the presence of their guests. This was a grievous 
trial, but she resolved to endure it patiently; and repeti- 
tion, if it did not render less irksome a thing which, in 
itself, possesses all the materials of ennui, at least made 
it less painful. 

Catharine had that sort of respect for her relative 
which a conviction of perfect integrity must necessarily 
inspire, but which is compatible with disapprobation of 
every other component part of character and manner. 
She had the firmest confidence in the sincerity of his 
piety, but she condemned its demonstrations as mistaken 
and sectarian. There was in Mr. Revely a strong leaven 
of pride mingling with the austerities of his life, and 
trampling, like the cynic of old, on the pride of the world 
out of greater pride. The same desire of distinction, that 
in warriors and legislators resolves itself into ambition, 
had constituted him the head of a religious party, and 
inspired much of the zeal and industry which had ob. 
tained the reward he had coveted,—the reputation of be- 
ing the most popular preacher of the neighbourhood. 
His own disciples considered him almost inspired; but 
occasional hearers, whose observation was not obscured 
by the spirit of sect, accused him of considering the im- 
pression made by the teacher rather than the doctrines 
he inculeated ; of intruding the man on the attention of 
his congregation, more than became the minister who 
was speaking of the great things that pertain to eternity. 
The very spirit of the peculiar doctrines he inculcated 
destroyed that charity which others deem the loveliest 
characteristic of Christianity,—universal love. He could 
not allow of salvation beyond his pale without incon- 
sistency. If,as he maintained, faith in his doctrines was 
absolutely essential to salvation, it followed, that the vast 
multitudes who doubted were necessarily in a hopeless 
state. Arguing thus for ever ina circle, he had come to 
be persuaded that only what he preached was the great 
immutable truth of God; and the results of this belief 
were apparent in the contraction of his sympathies with 
his fellow-creatures. He loved to dwell on the mysteries 
of the Apocalypse, and to give a form and hue to the 
events of the unknown future. Of late, indeed, his dis- 
courses had been more abundant in mystic shadowings 
forth of things to come, and many thought that his mind 
indulged in reveries of this kind more than was compatible 
with its preserving a healthy state. Nor was he ignorant 
of the opinions that were abroad, but he compared his 
accusers to those who had also said to Paul, “ Thou art 
beside thyself;” and he felt pride in exciting reproach, 
as being the necessary consequence of “the offence of 
the cross,” and a manifest token of the truth of his doc- 
trines,—an involuntary testimony of the enemy. 

Mr. Revely was naturally a proud man. He had been 
distinguished at college, and this distinction had strength- 
ened “ his besetting sin.” As he had gradually become 
the Cory pheus ofa party in a country town,where pre-emi- 
nence of any kind is particularly gratifying to a spirit 
that would not be second at Rome, because it is continually 
making itself felt, his manner assumed a more dictato- 
rial tone, and his opinions were delivered with the dog- 
matism of one who, himself considering them infallible, 
expected that others should receive them with the meek 
acquiescence of disciples. The temper of his wife en- 
couraged the arrogance of his own. She was one of 
those women who like to do nothing without direction ; 
who feel it desirable to be able, in case of unfortunate 
results, to lay the onus of their actions on injudicious 
counsel. It is astonishing that a person so undeniably 
clever as Mr. Revely should feel. pleasure in being con- 
stantly looked up to by his wife, for the intellectual sta- 
ture of that man must have been very diminutive to whom 
Mrs. Revely would not, or ought not to have looked up. 
The enemies, at least the satirists, of Mr. Revely said, 
that the lady had three attractions which had captivated 
her husband: a very pretty face; a very easy temper ; 
and an intellect, the size of which would allow him to 
consider his own collossal. Perhaps this was as nearly 
matter of fact as satire can be. 

One daughter was the result of this well-appointed 
union ; and the education of this child was the only point 
on which Mrs, Revely had ventured even to whisper an 


opinion that was not in perfect accordance with her hus. 
band’s. She did not see the wisdom of his teaching the 
little Rachel so much Greek and Latin as he thought fit 
to do, and she absolutely essayed woman’s final appeal— 
tears,—when she saw her poring over a mysterious. 
looking volume filled with diverse shapes and signs, 
which betokened something almost as dreadful as the 
black art, and which, in fact, was a volume of Euclid, 
Notwithstanding, this violent opposition,—and, consider. 
ing the usual position of the parties, it was violent,—Mr, 
Revely persevered in teaching, and the little girl in learn. 
ing, with the concession of a moderate portion of time 
to Mrs. Revely, who employed it in impressing the mind 
of her gentle child with the importance of the recondite 
mysteries of needle-work “in all its various branches,” 
Neither parent had either the power or the inclination to 
instruct her in those accomplishments which are called 
modern, par excellence. Without knowing a note of mu. 
sic, she “ warbled her native wood-notes wild” with 
voice that might have charmed a very fastidious ear, 
coming as it did, especially, from a mouth that was per. 
fectly beautiful. Luckily for Rachel, her mind was of 
the best natural matériel; and she passed through the 
ordeal of a most injudicious education without becoming 
either a fool or a pedant. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Revely was not Miss Vernon’s only near relative, 
Her father’s sister, Lady Darley, was not only a person 
of rank, but one actually living in the very first monde, 
—a circumstance which may, perhaps, explain why so 


little intercourse had taken place between her and the 


family of Colonel Vernon. A woman of fashion has no 
particular predilection for cultivating the acquaintance 
of relatives who only come under the class of gentlemen 
by virtue of a commission, and who support the rank by 
the economical management of a moderate income. 

Mr. Revely had, however, thought it a matter of duty 
to communicate to Lady Darley intelligence of the event 
which rendered her niece completely an orphan. He had 
addressed his letter to her house in town, but whether it 
had reached her was a point of considerable uncertainty; 
—she might be in the country,—she might be on the 
continent. The Morning Post never adorned his break. 
fast-table ;—the whole fashionable press,—yea, the whole 
fashionable world, might have been swallowed up by an 
earthquake,—without exciting in him a single regret ;-- 
the first never amused,—the last never interested him, 
He considered the class so hopelessly and unredeemably 
reprobate, as to be beyond the reach either of reproof or 
counsel,-—and in that conviction he would have deemed 
it a waste of mental anxiety to be concerned for any in. 
dividual member of it. He thought it quite as probable 
that Lady Darley had read his letter and thrown it aside, 
as that she had not received it. It was quite in keeping 
for one of her caste to care for no earthly being who did 
not minister in some way to her comfort or consequence, 
Catharine Vernon was not in circumstances to do either; 
she was at a distance, and she was only just not poor. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Revely took all possible pains to im. 
press the mind of Miss Vernon with sentiments such as 
his own, she clung to the hope that she should yet hear 
something from her aunt. Lady Darley had occasionally 
written to her mother,—had even sent some trifling tokens 
of regard, which, though “ few and far between,” implied 
her sense of the propriety of bestowing some sort of no- 
tice on the widow of her brother. Catharine’s reason. 
ing, therefore, was not very inaccurate, when she inferred 
that she would extend an equal degree of proper notice 
to her brother’s orphan: and, just as her hopes were on 
the point of extinction, and Mr. Revely’s suspicions had 


been confirmed into positive certainties, a letter arrived — 


which very materially changed their relative states of 
mind. 


‘* My dear Catharine,—I have been for so many months 
at Paris, at Geneva, at Florence, at Naples, at Rome, that 
it is not surprising I only read Mr. Revely’s letter yes- 
terday; the wonder is, that my people should have pre- 
served it so carefully. I need not express my concern at 
hearing of the dreadful loss you have sustained, nor 
weary you with commonplace condolence and consola- 
tion. Time, I hope, has done much for you; it always is 
the best comforter of the young. I assure you I feel for 
you, but expressions of sympathy are not my forte, and, 
knowing so little of you as I do, it is not likely that, if I 
made any, they would be adapted to your particular taste 
or sentiments. 

“I thought a great deal of you last night, and hada 
thousand plans in my head for your benefit, I should like 
to have you with me for a short time, that we might see 
how we suit each other; but at present I really am not 
able to manage it. I have two nieces of poor Lord Dar- 
ley’s to bring out this next season, and they have been so 
badly cultivated that I shall have a world of trouble with 
them. I mean to keep them with me at Darley until 
April, in a kind of preparatory training, but you see you 
could be of no use in the world in such a case;—you 
would be in their way, and they in yours. I could not 
undertake to produce three girls at once. These two are 
heiresses, so I hope to have them off my hands shortly, 
and then I shall turn my thoughts to doing the best! 
can for you, who, after all, are my own nearest relation. 

“ At present, I think it would be advisable for you to 
remain with Mr. Revely. He is the rector of a large 
parish, and of course of some consequence where he is. 
This makes his house an eligible abode for you, and! 
should suppose it must be sufficiently cheerful——more 8 
than your former home at the cottage. Clergymen in 
provincial towns generally see a good deal of society: 
such as it is. 4 

“I should be glad to hear from you at any time. Your 
letters, addressed to me at my house in Grosvenor square, 
will always find me sooner or later. Tell me all about 
yourself. Are you thought to resemble your poor dear 
father? He was considered a very handsome man in 
his day ;—-your mother was a beauty in hers, so that you 
have hereditary claims to be well-looking. Are you 4 
brunette or a blonde? What colour are your eyes and 
hair?—Are you tall ?—Do you play,—or sing,-—or draw? 
What is your age?--I fancy you must be nearly nine- 
teen. I was no older when I married poor Lord Darley. 
I suppose you have read a page in the romance of life: 
that is to be expected from a young lady living in the 
country. By the way, has Mr. Revely any sons 1-1 
have known very little of him, and that through your 
mother’s letters. 

“Cherish youth of appearance as much as you can; 
consequently avoid fretting, which remedies no earthly 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


so he loved me; bat I did not learn how different was 
his love from mine, until I was conscious of the mean—- 
the unworthy jealousy, with which I would fain have 
depreciated you to myself. But the worthless effort was 
not successful, Catharine. I could hardly be angry that 
he preferred what seemed to me so exalted above mysclf; 
it was but a fitting homage to that which I myself re- 
garded, as most beautiful,— most excellent! I did not 
love you less because he loved you more. Should not 
that which he esteems so precious, be, so to speak, even 
‘sanctified to me?” 

“ Whatever may be the nature of the sentiments with 
which Mr. Fulton has regarded me, be assured he enter- 
tains them no longer,” said Catharine. “ Give him time, 
dear Rachel. The vanity inherent in human nature, 
which may possibly have received a wound, will lead him 
with joy and gratitude to seek for the balm of an affec- 
tion so unshaken—so devoted as yours.” 

“ He has then declared—told you ;—you have, in short, 
refused him.” 

“ No, my dear Rachel, no proposal has been made; 
but in truth and sincerity let me tell you, Mr. Fulton un- 
destands that no possible combination of circumstances 
could ever inspire me with a regard warmer for him than 
friendship. Some time or other he will be grateful tu 
me,” she continued, with more playfulness, “that, wea- 
ried as I am with Golding Magna, I did not resolve on 
encouraging his—what shall I call it ?—fancy, as a means 
of escaping from the weariness of its eternal monotony. 
In a few days he will be in his usual health, for ‘ men 
have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love.’ Meanwhile, dear Rachel, medi- 
tate on a lesson, the theory of which has been impressed 
on me by her whose own conduct illustrated all her pre- 
cepts; happily for me, I have not yet been called on to 
practise it ; ‘time alleviates all pain—softens all disap- 
pointment. It is the part of wisdom and virtue to anti- 
cipate time, and to redeem so much of existence from 
discontent and repining.’ And now a fair good night, 
Rachel. In the morning I shall hope to see you cheerful.” 

Rachel returned the affectionate caress of her cousin, 
and her slumbers that night were sweet as those of inno- 
cence should be. 

In as short a time as Miss Vernon had predicted, Mr. 
Fulton reappeared at the rectory. There was a slight 
agitation in his manner when he addressed Catharine, 
but the friendly and unreserved kindness of her enquiries 
rapidly removed his embarrassment, and he conversed 
with tolerable ease. Rachel was the least composed of 
the party, but her retiring habits were favourable to her 
now, for they rendered her silence less remarkable. 

It was not vanity in Catharine, but the result of her 
knowledge of human nature, which led her to wish, for 
the sake both of Fulton and Rachel, that Mrs. Warren 
were at liberty to return to ——shire immediately, that 
she might establish herself at the cottage. She felt that 
her absence would greatly hasten Mr. Fulton’s conquest 
of his attachment, and that, constantly in the society of 
Rachel, he could hardly avoid contrasting her loveliness, 
simplicity, gentleness, and good feeling, with the harsh, 
bigoted, and austere class who constituted the majority 
of his acquaintance at Golding Magna. Moreover, she 
suspected that he himself was convinced of the prudence 
of a cessation of intercourse between them for the present, 
and she dreaded that he would contrive some cause for 
quitting his curacy, a measure which threatened to be fatal 
to Rachel’s interests. Mrs. Warren's letters afforded no 
prospect of a speedy termination to her vexatious suit, 
and Catharine began to enumerate in her mind the friends 
of her mother, and to think of inviting the most eligible 
as her temporary chaperone, when she was spared all 
further difficulty by receiving the following welcome 
communication from her aunt, Lady Darley. 


“ My dear Catharine,—I am very glad I thought of de- 
siring my friend, Sir Greville Cleveland, to call on you. I 
hope youwere delighted withhim. He is the most répandu 
person in our world. I should have written to you ages ago, 
but I have been worried to death with a thousand troubles 
and vexations about those two girls, poor Lord Darley’s 
nieces. Nothing can be more annoying, more replete with 
,and often mortification, than the office of chaperone, 
andj girls can never be too grateful to those who undertake 
their behalf. Sophia and Fanny Darley, on the con- 
, thought that they were really conferring an obli- 
ition on me by coming out under my auspices: unfor- 
unate creatures! this very fact may indicate how igno- 
rant of all necessary knowledge they were. I dislike no- 
thing more than having my house in the country filled 
with a parcel of people to whom one is obliged to play 
the part of * lady hostess,’ and for whom one is incessantly 
compelled to contrive amusement or occupation. Yet 
for their sakes I was contented to endure all this world of 
fatigue and annoyance. And how have I been repaid ? 
Sophia, who was really pretty, had evidently made an 
impression on Sir John Oakley, a man whose pretensions 
were of the best possible kind; and, just as I had told 
her that there were reasonable grounds for expecting his 
proposals, she thought proper to elope with a man of the 
guards, who wanted her fortune to pay his debts, and has 
nothing on earth to offer her in exchange, besides bring- 
ing on me all the disagreeable notoriety of the thing. As 
to Fanny, it appears that she had formed a sentimental 
sort of liaison with some country parson, her governess’s 
brother, I think, which she was resolute on fulfilling. I 
have wasted a great deal of time and argument on her, 
but she was beyond the reach of common sense; so, to 
avoid farther publicity, I agreed that the ceremony should 
take place at my house in the most private manner pos- 
sible, just before I quitted it for the London season. 
Thus, you see, I have fairly got rid of these two girls, 
and have reason to congratulate myself that these contre- 
temps occurred before I had produced them here. 

“ Sir Greville, the best of all possible judges, assures 
te that you are quite a different kind of person. He 
says you have the family countenance, no ordinary com- 
pliment, by the way, for our female ancestors form quite 
a gallery of beauties. Your manner, too,—but I remem- 
ber your mother, in her younger days, was, as Napoleon 
said of Josephine, ‘not graceful, but grace itself.’ In 
short, for I have traveled nearly to the end of the third 
page, I wish you to come to me immediately. 1 will send 
my carriage for you with my own woman, who is one 
of the cleverest creatures in the world, and whom you 
will find useful in a thousand ways. I flatter myself 
you and I shall suit one another amazingly. Believe me, 
I have nothing more at heart than your welfare, and my 
great anxiety is that you should make your début on the 
theatre of life under the most auspicious circumstances. 


Write to me directly, and say when you will, be ready, 
but do not think of any arrangements regarding your 
wardrobe until I have seen you. Of coursé you have 
nothing fit to wear at such a place as Golding Magna : 
but don’t distress yourself abggt it; I-shall see to all that. 
I cannot imagine any reason“that should delay your 
leaving Mr. Revely’s longer than two or three days after 
I get your answer. I hope you will say that my car- 
riage may be sent off on Monday next, which will give 
you sufficient time to make the first stage of your jour- 
ney on Tuesday evening. 

“Give my compliments to the Revelys, who, I hear, 
are good enough kind of people in their way. Of course 
you do not read my letter to them. 

Your affectionate, 
“ Penevore Darey.” 


Nothing could have happened more opportunely. To 
return to that dear cottage which was her home, would 
have afforded Catharine the keenest delight that could 
have resulted from mere change of abode. But, as that 
was unattainable, she could rejoice in the fact that she 
was about to quit Golding Magna, to escape from the un- 
graceful monotony of Mr. Revely’s domestic circle, and 
to enter on scenes of more cultivated existence. Above 
all, she was delighted to remove from Fulton’s sphere, as 
affording the best chance of his feeling the influence of 
Rachel's angelic temper, and her great personal attrac- 
tions. The only pang of parting was her separation from 
Rachel herself, who clung to her, weeping, as if reluctant 
to be left to the desolation that awaited her. But—Lady 
Darley’s carriage was at the door, assurance of affection 
and constant correspondence were exchanged, and Catha- 
rine entered on new scenes with the elasticity of spirit 
which expectation of novelty always imparts to the young. 


CHAPTER X. 


The rapidity with which Catharine Vernon had passed 
from one mode of human existence to another that bore 
no moral resemblance to it, seemed to her as the instan- 
taneous transition of a dream. The contrast between all 
the luxurious appliances of the house of Lady Darley, in 
one of the most aristocratic squares in London, and the 
cold formality, the stiff uprightness, that had pervaded 
even the furniture of Mr. Revely’s, in the interminable 
and narrow High street of Golding Magna, was hardly 
so palpable as the difference which existed between the 
inmates of the two mansions. The very servants of Lady 
Darley were the antitheses of those who moved so gravely 
and grimly at the rectory. The whole aspect of the one 
establishment impressed on the mind the constant con- 
viction that “ few and evil are the days of the years of 
man’s pilgrimage on earth ;” while the other afforded a 
practical illustration of the experience of the preacher : 
“ Then I commended mirth, because a man has no better 
thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry ; for that shall abide with him of his labour the 
days of his life.” 

Lady Darley’s welcome of her niece was more than 
cordial; it was affectionate. She recognised with tears 
the striking resemblance which Catharine bore to her 
father ; spoke of him with all the fondness with which an 
only sister may be supposed to regard the memory of a 
most beloved brother ; assured Catharine of her sincere 
desire to contribute to her happiness and welfare in every 
possible way ; told her she had given orders to be denied 
to all the world, that they might have a day to themselves 
to get acquainted with each other; and installed her in 
the possession of an elegant suite of apartments, in which, 
Lady Darley told her, she was to intrench herself when- 
ever she was wearied with her or her guests, or desired 
to renovate her mind for society by the occasional cordial 
of solitude. 

Catharine was enchanted with this display of affection. 
She had expected to find her aunt a woman of the world, 
resembling marble not only in its polish, but its coldness. 
The polish, indeed, was there, but a desire of pleasing 
and of being pleased seemed to shine in the playful eyes 
which beamed so kindly on her, incompatible with the 
haughtiness of rank in which she had imagined Lady 
Darley would intrench herself. Neither had her waking 
visions portrayed her aunt as possessing so lovely or so 
youthful a person. Independently of the accessories of 
the toilette, Lady Darley was, in fact, in excellent pre- 
servation. Her life had been checkered by as few cares 
as ever fall to the lot of humanity; consequently, time 
had touched her lightly. Physical circumstances had - 
aided the effect of moral felicities ; an excellent constitu- 
tion had been unimpaired by the attacks of disease ; a 
temper of imperturbable equanimity had preserved the 
smoothness of her brow; while the gratification of her 
ambition in all it had ever coveted, had guarded the dim- 
ples that surrounded her mouth from that fatal meta- 
morphosis to which decayed beauties are subject,—wrin- 
kles. 

The first evening, as Lady Darley had promised, was 

spent ¢éle-d.téte in her boudoir, in the fitting up of which 
consummate taste had aided the expenditure of Javish 
magnificence. In ministering to the gratification of the 
senses, the intellect had not been forgotten. Small but 
beautifully embellished editions of the standard writers 
adorned the costly book-cases ; and a variety of delicate 
little musical instruments invited the touch and exercised 
the skill of those delighting in “the concord of sweet 
sounds.” Catharine was entranced as Lady Darley 
touched the chords of a fairy harp, or awakened for a 
moment the pealing notes of an accordion. There was no 
appearance of display on the part of her ladyship. She 
did not profess to have much knowledge of music gene- 
rally, but she had sufficient ear, she said, to gratify her 
niece's curiosity with regard to the powers of various in- 
struments. If Catharine wished to amuse herself with 
any of them, she had only to direct that they should be 
carried to her own apartment. Every thing which she 
imagined could afford her gratification was at her dis- 
posal. 
Catharine not only spoke, but looked her gratitude, 
and Lady Darley’s countenance expressed the delight she 
felt with every new point of view in which circumstances 
led her niece to exhibit herself. And Lady Darley was 
a critic no less anxious than accomplished. No theatri- 
cal manager ever sat in judgment on the capabilities of a 
new actress with greater coolness and a more unpreju- 
diced judgment, than Lady Darley examined every ges- 
ture, look, and tone of Miss Vernon on this memorable 
evening. Happy the actress with whom the results were 
equally favourable. 

“So .Mr. Revely has only one child,~a daughter ?” 

7 


said Lady Darley, as they conversed of Catharine’s past 
life. What is her name ?” 
“Rachel.” 


“ Rachel !—Just the name for people of their caste lag" 


‘I might have guessed it. I see her exactly. Rather tall, 
—bony,—square :—thin lips,-~sallow 
thin, black hair, plainly braided ;—is not that a likeness 

“No, my dear aunt, you are wrong,” said Catharine, 
with a smile ;“a very petite figure, the gracefulness of 
which the plainest cat most unbecoming attire in the 
world cannot conceal. Pale, but not sallow ;—a fair 
cheek, blushing with the least excitement ;—dark gray 
eyes, glancing timidly through long black lashes :—pro- 
fuse dark hair, that will curl in her own despite ;— a 
beautiful but rather full mouth ;—the finest teeth imagin- 
able ;—and a voice scarcely louder than a whisper, but 
as sweet as the ‘ cuckoo’s note.’” 

“Poor thing !—What an assemblage of good gifts to 
be veiled under the gloomy bigotry of such a society as 
is to be found at Golding Magna! Has the little girl a 
lover ?—or is the sentiment of love altogether too profane 
to be admitted within the precincts of the rectory ?” 

“ Mr. Revely sees so few young men,” said Catharine, 
evasively. 

“ But he has a curate, has he not ?—Curates are person- 
ages in provincial towns.” 

“He has—Mr. Falton,” replied Catharine, and she 
blushed,—the slightest possible blush,—as she mentioned 
his name. 

Slight as it was, it did not escape Lady Darley. “ The 
first page of my niece’s romance :” thought she. 

“ And is Mr. Fulton a lover of Miss Revely’s? Per- 
haps he is an old man; I believe many curates are old, 
though that is a class of persons of whom, of course, I 
know little.” 

“No, he is quite young, and, moreover, handsome,” 
said Catharine, composedly. 

“ And how is it that he and the little Rachel have es- 
caped falling in love, as it is called ?—was the lady indif- 
ferent, or the gentleman unattainable ?” 

“I should not be surprised if they were to marry some 
time or other,” replied Catharine. 

“ You being absent,” said Lady Darley, significantly. 
“ Am I to hear the history of the prémices de votre ceur ?” 

“[ have none to tell,” answered Catharine, with an 
air of veracity not to be mistaken. “The person to 
whom you allude understood me too well to attempt to 
soften my flinty heart. No people in the world could be 
better suited to each other than he and my cousin Rachel,” 

“ Good :—with your personal advantages, and the blood 
of the Vernons to boot, a clergyman, at least, would be 
but an indifferent alliance for you,—and a curate !— 

*Who may be called the yeoman of the church, 
That sweating does his work, and drudges on, 
While lives the hopeful rector at his ease.’ 

No, my dear, I hope better things of you. Appropos,— 
how old are you ?” 

“ Almost twenty.” 

“Ts it possible?—I never saw a younger looking per- 
son ; between us, you know, flattery would be ridiculous. 
However, there is no necessity for letting the fact trans- 
pire. Eighteen, even, is not juvenile enough for your 
looks. That is an advantage which we blondes possess. 
We retain the appearance of youth long after it has left 


us. Sir Greville Cleveland would not hazard a conjec- — 


ture on your age ;—very young,—that was all he vouch- 
safed on that point. It seems to me a much shorter 
time since your birth ;—I was then little more than a 
child, staying with my brother ;—how delighted I was 
with the baby, only it would ery whenever I attempted 
to amuse it. Whata melancholy thing retrospection is! 
We must not sadden our first evening with it. Now 
tell me how you liked Sir Greville ?” 

“ It was impossible that I could judge him fairly,” said 
Catharine, laughing. “He rose before me with all the 
brilliancy of the first rays of the sun after a Lapland 
winter. You could not understand the degree of—what 
must [ call it ?—admiration I felt for him, when I saw 
him in immediate contrast with the gloomiest portion of 
the population of Golding Magna.” 

“Sir Greville is certainly one of the most fortunate 
men in the world in making his first appearances. Ad- 
ventitious circumstances are always in the way to aid 
the effect he produces. I am glad you like him. He is 
quite the man of the day in our world. Of ancient de- 
scent, immense fortune, fine talents—and such a person 
—such manners! Having seen Sir Greville, you have 
seen the bright peculiar star of our hemisphere, and must 
expect nothing beyond him,—of the masculine gender, 
that is. There is but one thing he is suspected of want- 
ing—a heart. If he had one, it could hardly have escaped 
the efforts of the incessant artillery that has been plied 
against it. Sighs, smiles, the tender, and, as some hint, 
the terrible, have been employed in vain. He is as in- 
vulnerable as Achilles ; happy the woman who discovers 
the unbathed heel !” 

“ Is he not married ?” 

Lady Darley looked at her niece keenly, to discover 
whether this question was asked in real simplicity. Sa- 
tisfied with her observations, she replied :— 

“TI have always thought there is a certain something 
—a je ne s¢ais quoi,—a kind of delicate, scarcely per- 
ceptible freemasonry—which enables a woman of any 
tact to discover immediately, at first sight, whether a 
man is married or“unmarried, Sir Greville would be 
horrified to learn that you, of all the world, had believed 
him in the bondage of matrimony; you, on whom he 
has lavished more admiration than he has vouchsafed to 
mortal woman these ten years !” 

Catharine did not reply, for she was occupied in won- 
dering whether Sir Greville, with all his graces and all 
his talents, were not one of those heartless egotists whom 
the votaries of fashion are wont to enshrine in the inner- 
most sanctuary of their temple ; chiefly, perhaps, because 
they have the courage to despise, or the art to conceal, 
their dependence on their worshippers. 

“ You will see Sir Greville to-morrow evening,” re- 
sumed Lady Darley. “He petitioned humbly to be ad- 
mitted to-day, but I am a despot, and must be obeyed. 
The best of all possible mottoes, and the only piece of 
Latin which a woman may be pardoned for knowing, is 
the pithy ‘ suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.’ To-morrow 
I shall introduce you toa few, a very few—the chosen of 
the élite—fashion twice distilled through the alembic of 
taste. Sir Greville will be among them, for he is of them. 
You will see more of the leaders of the great world ina 
réunion of this kind, than in ten crowded assemblies, 
where one meets every body and speaks to nobody. 
Moreover—for he is over and above, being hardly within 


our peculiar pale—I have invited Mr. Stark, the ‘clever r 


epigrammatist. He is the son of heaven knows whom, 
and has risen in the world heaven knows how. One part 
by talent, perhaps—ten parts by impudenee, certainly. 
He has, however, contrived to gain the entrée of some of 
the best circles—for, if not liked, he is feared, which 
answers his purpose as well, possibly better. You are 
new, and he will end to occupy your particular 
ear, because all his clever points are novel to you, and he 
will be saved a world of invention. He piques himself 
on never repeating his bon-mots; and, as he is wise 
enough to avoid inflicting them twice on the same per- 
son, one is bound to give him credit for an inexhaustible 
variety. Listen to him patiently, and you will find him 
quite the historian of the circle. He has acquired, no- 
body knows how, the most accurate information of every 
one’s birth, parentage, education, and ‘ manner of life,’ so 
that, to a novice, an hour’s conversation with him is’ 
really an advantage. And now, my dear Catharine, a 
little music, which will at once gratify my taste and my 
curiosity. You sing, of course; no haman being ever 
had a voice Tike yours without singing. Here is the 
music-room, and there are innumerable folios of music— 
Italian, German, ancient, modern :—choose.” 

And with music, and the almost enthusiastic approba- 
tion produced by the performance from Lady Darley, 
Catharine’s first day in London closed. 

(To be continued.) 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
PERPLEXITY OF A DEAF GENTLEMAN. 
know his trumpet !”"—OTHELLO. 


ALLow me to ask,” said Mr. Brown, covering with his 
lips the mouth of the deaf gentleman’s speckled snake- 
looking ear-pipe, and sending a volley of sharp sounds 
into it that might have filled the Thames tunnel; “ allow 
me to ask if you can hear your own voice in conversa- 
tion ?” : 

The deaf gentleman was posed. He looked out cogi- 
tatively at the corners of his eyes, and in a manner that 


plainly said, “ I can’t say I can,” or in other words, “I - 


wish I could.” 


We all wished the same. Our friend the deaf gentle- 
man is one of the best of creatures, who never uttered a 
word to wound any body—who never talks but in the 
kindliest key—who has a silver voice that winds its way 
into the heart, and one felt it doubly hard that tones so 
pleasant to others should be mute to himself. It was af- 
fecting to think that the first and dearest happiness in 
life was denied to him—he could’nt hear himself speak. 

«“T don't know,” said the deaf gentleman, bewildered 
by the intensity of a natural wish to hear his own voice ; 
“IT am not quite sure; sometimes J half faney that I can. 
I seem to catch a sentence at intervals—a few straggling 
words perhaps that have lost their way, and got into my 
ear-pipe by aceident.” 

Brown is a cruel wag. He would’t let the deaf gen- 
tleman enjoy his delusion. “ My dear sir,” rejoined he, 
as he again applied his mouth to the tube, and poured 

into it a sound, the sharpness of which appeared to be 
subdued by a feeling of real concern and commiseration ; 
“ my dear sir, you must be mistaken. It is impossible 
that you can ever hear what you say, or you'd never give 
utterance in any company to those shocking things that 
sometimes escape you !” : 

The deaf gentleman turned pale. One end of the pipe 
dropped from his ear, the instant Brown dropped the 
other extremity. A new light had broken in upon him, 
or rather, a new source of gloom and obseurity was mer- 
cilessly opened op. He could’nt hear the words he ut- 
tered—how could he tell what words he uttered? He 
always knew what he meant to say, he could never know 
what he really said! Amidst all his nervousness and de- 
spondency, the doubt—the difficulty—the danger in.which 
he stood, had never suggested itself before. Brown, 
however, was joking; and the deaf gentleman, seeing 
others laugh, tried to laugh too; “shifted his trumpet” 
into his coat pocket—* took snuff,” like Sir Joshua, and 
then his hat. His “ good morning’? was as bland and 
silver-toned as usual, but having uttered these two com- 
mon words, he coluured up to the eyes—looked confused 
and perplexed, and disappeared hastily. As he shut the 
door, E shouted out that I would call upon him in the 
evening ; but a promise shot from Perkins’s steam-gum 
would not have hit the deaf gentleman’ ear at two yards” 
distanee. 

He went home (as I afterwards learned) to a solita 
dinner, instead of dining at the club,.as he had intended. 
The hint thrown out touching this new feature of his 
deafness, had induced him to change his mind, and ta 
avoid eompany until he had had a little self-communion. 
He took three extra glasses of Madeira without washing 
down the obstinate doubt that threatened to. become an 
impediment to his ever speaking again with any confi- 
dence or eomfort. 

Naturally fond of musie, which he could have enjoyed 
at all hours but for the single drawback of not being able 
to hear a note, he resorted for solace to his musie-book, 
and began toread. The effort was unsuccessful—a soli- 
tary crotchet, harsh and horrid, having taken possession 
of his mind. He drew his chair to the fire, and .endea- 
voured to divert himself by seeing the tea-kettle sing. 
His blood began to boil too. He knew there was a sing- 
ing sound issuing from the kettle ; but what sound ? the 
air might be “ Drops of Brandy,” or it might be “ Allan 
Water,” for avght he could tell. 

It became clearer to him, the more he reflected, that 
the theory of the human will was rank nonsense. It was 
his will to hear the song of. the hot-water nymph in the 
kettle, but not a note struck upon his tympanum. It was 
his will in like manner to utter certain words agreeably 
to a preconceived idea—but did he utter them? Might 
not the idea be a false conception? Failing to hear, he 
felt that he could’nt be quite sure that he spoke at all; 
still less certain was he that the intended words were the 
words spoken. Meaning to speak, and speaking, could 
not be exactly the same thing, it was clear. All his ex- 

rience told him, all his information of the course of 

uman life went to prove, that people are continually 
saying and doing things the very opposites of their in- 
tentions. Aiming at pigeons and killing crows is the 
leading characteristic of mankind. It has been so, it is 
so, and it will be so. Could he flatter himself that he was 
exempt from the common infirmity ? Could he be very, 
very positive, in the absence of auricular testimony, that 
when he had made up his mind to express a courteous 
and grateful feeling in the ordinary terms, such as “I’m 
much obliged,” he was not liable to say instead—it 
might so happen—* You be ——,” without discovering 
the mistake, or having a chance of apologising ? 

“T had no idea of doing it ;’—“I did not know what. 
I was doing ;” “I intended to have done the very re-. 
verse ;"—these are household words, heard at ali times, 
and every where,go frequently, as to show that neither 
man nor pig should be confident that he-is not traveling 
to Cork when he thinks he is going to Fermoy. It is 
the case with what we say as with what we do. Nothi 
is so proverbially common as assurances of friendship, 
professions of admiration, and declarations of patriotism, 
spoken but not meant. Where is the nice line between 
design and aecident in all this to be drawn? Much of 
it may be wilful, but more probably is inadvertent, 
‘“ What I really meant to say was”—is not more a stock 
phrase in the saa of commons than elsewhere, 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


deaf gentleman turned all this over in his mind, and felt 
all the horror of the hazard he must run, should he ever 
again venture to attempt the atterance of a single word. 
Other people could correct, explain, recall—it must be 
his fate to speak at random, and to expose himself and 
his audience to the most dreadful risks. To speak and 
not hear was to walk ona precipice and not see. To 
nsé that awful weapon the tongue without being certain 
“of its sayings, was worse than flourishing about a drawn 
sword in the dark. ‘T'he deaf gentleman felt that he was 
in duty bound to be dumb. 

He began to review the past. Yesterday turned back 
its head over its shoulder, and stared him in the face, 
smiling grimly. Ouly yesterday he had parted with his 
housekeeper. She had been his faithful, middle-aged 
handmaid for some years; and was brimful, to the pocket- 
hole, of all estimable qualities. She had lungs beyond 
her sex ; “ her voice was never soft, gentle, and low,—an 
excellent thing in woman,” when attendant upon a deaf 

ntleman. She left him to better her condition,—that 
is, to be married to a schoolmaster, whose voice was be- 
ginning to fail him when the boys wanted bullying. He 
remembered all she had said at parting—but not a word 
of his own replies. She seemed to mingle reproaches, 
delicate, but still decided reproaches, with her tender 
adieus. She could not possibly have intended to insinuate 
that he might have prevented that painful parting by 
marrying her himself. No, she was quite another kind 
of woman. He was distressed at the time; but he did 
not then see the cause of her reproof. He had blundered 
out unmeant words; he had aimed at wishing her happy, 
and—as talking was mere guess-work to him—he had 
probably wished her at That faithful, and sensi- 
tive, and tender handmaid, how must she have been 
grieved! Soured fur life, perhaps. He pitied the school- 
master. 

More bitter still was the reflection with which he dwelt 
upon the recent defeat of all his hopes of putting an end 
to his bachelorship. When his housekeeper gave him 
warning, he resolved to take warning ; and at once “ pop 

question” to a fair lady, who, loving the sound of her 


own voice, had long delighted him, by talking loud | 
~ nothings through his pipe. He 


popped—but his, alas, 
were rejected addresses. The shepherd and his pipe 
were cast off by the cruel fair, Why? he now asked 
himself. My Lady Tongue would never have refused a 
gentleman for being deaf; no, that was the one great ad. 
vantage—she would have the talk to herself. The truth 
was clear, he had popped a wrong question of some sort 
or other, and who could tell its tendency? Perhaps he 
had implored her to relieve his anxiety as to the real state 
of her—age ; herhaps he had popped a question as to the 
aethenticity of her eyebrows; or entreated her, in his 
fervour, to bless him with a solution of the mystery ap- 
pertaining to those half-dozen teeth of hers, which, he 
could not help remarking, had made their appearance in 
front, one ‘by one, with the celerity of tombstones in a 
Sierra Leone churchyard. This, or something worse, he 
must have done; and thus he had driven her into a de- 
liberate deafness, more intense than his own, if there be 
any truth in ‘the proverb. She had left him without pity, 
to “ pipe his eye,” as well as his ear, for the sad remain- 
der of a speechless life. 

He extended his review of his past existence: he pro- 
ceeded to count up the number of his friends (few men 
have so many,) to muster his acquzintances in his me- 
mory—to call, in idea, a great public meeting of all the 
persons to whom he had ever spoken a syllable in life, 
gentle and simple, old and young, great nobles and pretty 
nursemaids. The congregation was immense, and, as in 
a crowd at an execution, the females preponderated. His 
mind’s eye wandered over the mob, and dropt an imagi- 
nary tear. How many of that vast assemblage might 
he not have shamefully, though innocently, insulted ! He 
had conversed more or less with every one; he had not 
heard a single syllable of all that he had addressed to 
them,—and what language might he not have employed, 
—how many might have silently pronounced him a sa- 
vage,—how many more a madman! His heart acquitted 
him of all intention to hurt the feelings of the most worth- 
less of the monstrous group; yet what thousands might 
he have shocked, pained—by phraseology “ over which he 
had no control.” His fancy contemplated the whole 
motley crowd asa collection of injured angels. He stood 
a culprit at the bar of his imagination; and being his 
own judge and jury, clearly convicted himself of divers 
unknown offences. In the frout of the grand gathering 
of his victims, his eye detected the three or four of us 
whom he had casually met in the morning. We were 
the last who had ever heard him articulate a word. He 
began to wonder what he had said to us: he thought of 
the parting expression which he had used—which he had 
meant to use, rather—the only words he had uttered out 
of doors since he had been awakened to a consciousness 
of his responsibility—a sense of his awful situation! He 
meant to say “ good morning 7” but how, in his uncer- 
tainty; could he help feeling a renewal of the nervous 
sensation—the delicacy of alarm—which he had expe- 
rienced the instant he had spoken. There was no remedy 
for the evil, no end tothis agonising anxiety, save in the 

hilosophical course adopted by Iago—* From this time 
forth I never will speak word.” 

The deaf gentleman took from his pocket his ear-pipe, 
that he might :try his own voice on his own tympanum. 
The action suggested the possibility of carrying about 
with him a second convenience. He had another coat 
pocket ; might it not be appropriated to the reception of 
a speaking-trumpet—a pipe to talk through, so that he 
might really hear his own conversation, and know what 
he was saying. It would be rather noisy in company, 
but it would be making sure of sound. ‘The idea put a 
new life into his heart; excitement and depression began 
to struggle for the mastery ; ‘the confusion in his mind 
became worse eonfounded. It was at this moment that 
I arrived at his chambers, making my threatened even- 
ing call. I opened the door, of course, without the su- 
perfluity of a tap, which would be as inaudible te him as 
the knocking was to Duncan. The deaf gentleman, 
however, in the refinement of his courtesy, the instant 
he gets a glimpse of you at the partially opened door 
always invites you forward, with a “ come In,” by way of 
response to your supposed ceremonious tap. Now “ come 
in” was intended to have come out on my behalf; but 
the deaf gentleman was confused, and perplexed ;—the 
man who much dreads doing a deed, will certainly do it 
at last; (this, by the way, is the moral I was endeavour- 
ing to work out ;)—he who fears he shall say what he 
should’nt, will be sure to say it in the end; (this may 
sound precisely like the truth, yet it is true ;)—and thus, 
in his confusion and perplexity, he started from his reve- 
rie upon his legs, and almost stunned me with the thun- 
dering salutation of—* sz orr.” ich 


Who first Doubled the Cape of Good Hope.—In this 
enlightened age the reply of every schoolboy to this 
uery will be, * Why, Vasco de Gama, to be sure.” In 
‘ortugal, however, a much more ancient navigator has 
been mentioned. Vieyra, an old preacher of great re- 
nown at Lisbon, said in one of his sermons, “ One man 
only passed the Cape of Good Hope before the Portu- 
. And who was he? and how—it was Jonas in 
the whale’s belly. The whale went out of the Medi- 
terranean, because he had no other course ; he kept the 
coast of Africa on the left, scoured along Ethiopia, pass- 
ed by Arabia, took port in the Euphrates on the shores of 
Nineveh, and, making his tongue serve as a plank, land- 
ed the prophet there.’ 


Che Uiterarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 1, 1837. 


The Novel.—We give as much space as possible to 
the new novel entitled « The Three Eras in the Life of 
Woman,” which is commenced to-day, and which we 
are prepared to hear is giving our readers much pleasure. 
The new points intended to be illustrated in this work 
are, that early disappointments in the tender passion do 
not necessarily condemn the disappointed to a wasted 
heart for the rest of life—that such disappointments en- 
tail no necessity for a perpetual sacrifice of the affections, 
nor should debar the parties from a well grounded hope 
of real happiness in other subsequent connections. Al- 
though the first fresh feelings of the heart—the passion 
of early love—is held up as the chiefest, it is yet not to 
be considered as the only, perhaps not even the safest, 
hope of enduring beatitude in the married life; and we 
cannot but admire the skill and talent displayed by the 
fair authoress, both in the conception and execution of 
her design. She has traced the course of her heroine 
through the stages of girl, wife, and motherhood, making 
all the incidents of each bear most pointedly on what 
we have supposed and stated above to be her principle, 
and without making her an angel, or even a perfect 
creature of human mould, that is, if slight imperfections 
be not necessary to a perfect man or woman, she has 
conducted her through a series of pretty severe trials to 
an exemplary position, and a very fair portion of sublu- 
nary felicity. 

The other characters in the work are both numerous 
and well defined; they are also excellently sustained 
both in action and dialogue, portions of which last are 
of the most spirited and racy quality. But we leave our 
authoress to win her way without further comment. 

The foreign news of to-day is of more than ordinary 
interest ; it was extremely decorous for the young queen 


“to faint after her fatiguing parliamentary duties ; at least 


she did right to fuint in the newspapers. 

The near approach of the commencement of the extra 
session of congress (Monday next) turns all eyes to 
Washington ; the patience of the merchants is almost 
exhausted, and they will not be satisfied with mere tal/k- 
ing. <A paternal legislation, which will take into view 
the condition of the whole country, which will regulate 
the currency, conciliate the states, and replace confidence, 
is what we now want; unhappily we legislate of late 
with a single eye to party measures, and so long as our 
leaders encourage this, so long may we expect changes, 
revulsions, failures, and ruin. We should like to see 
some prominent statesman legislating in a high office 
for the whole country ; appointing his assistants with a 
single eye to their capacity, not their party; till then 
we must expect the struggle for power to result as it has 
now done, in the total wreck of thousands. 


Life Insurance.—The following judicious article is 
from the last number of the American Medical Library 
and Intelligencer, edited by Dr. Robley Dunglison. By 
referring to the advertisement of the Girard Life In- 
surance Company, it will be seen that the rates are very 
reosonable. 


“ Life Insurance.—There are doubtless some of our 
readers who are scarcely aware that companies for 
effecting insurances on lives exist, and still more who 
do not understand the principles on which they are es- 
tablished. We esteem it therefore advisable to attract 
briefly the attention of our professional brethren to the 
objects aimed at by such institutions, and to the advan- 
tages that may result to them by availing themselves of 
the benefits offered. The object of an insurance on life 
is to provide a sum of money, at the decease of the per- 
son insured, for the benefit of his widow, family, friends, 
or creditors; and it is accomplished by paying a sinall 
sum to the insurance company, either annually or in one 
payment, the amount of which is determined by calcu- 
lations founded upon the duration of life as deduced from 
experience. ‘The insurances may be either for a single 
year, for a term of years, or for the whole life; and no 
other prerequisites to secure the insurance are usuall 
necessary than the declaration of the age and health of 
the party, made by himself, and the certificate of a re- 
spectable physician, in reply to certain questions pro- 
pounded in a printed form. 

“ Let us suppose, by way of example, a physician, thirty 
years of age, whose professional income permits him to 
support his family in comfort, but whose circumstances 
in life are such that he is not able to lay by more than 
about twenty-three and a half dollars per annuin. If he 
determines to pay this sum yearly to an office for insur- 
ing lives, should he die immediately after he has insured, 
or at any subsequent period, he will have secured one 
thonsand dollars to bis family. 

“ To the members of our profé whose i are 
generally limited, and their expenses fully equal to them, 
this system of insuring the life is most valuable, and it 
removes a load from the bosom of a husband and father 
of a family, which otherwise might be alinost insupport- 
able. What more cheering reflection than that, come 
what may, his family is provided for! This feeling is 
so generally entertained and acted upon in Great Britain, 
that perhaps the greater part of professional gentlemen 
insure their lives ; and offices have even been estublished 
for their exclusive benefit.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The annexed European intelligence was received at 
New York by the ship Emerald, from Liverpool, which 
port she left on the 19th, and put into Cork, on account 
of the weather, whence she sailed on the 24th. The 
Emerald brings London dates to the 19th, and Liverpool 
to the 21st ult. 

Parliament was prorogued in person by the young 
queen on 17th of July, upon which occusion she delivered, 
with great grace and self-possession, the speech below : 
Pd, speaker addressed her majesty to the following 

ect : 

May it please your Majesty, 

We, your majesty’s faithful commons, attend you on 
this first occasion, since your majesty’s accession to the 
throne of this United Kingdom. We assure your ma- 
jesty that we cordially participate in that strong and 
universal feeling of dutiful and affectionate attachment 
to your majesty’s person which prevails among the free 


and loyal people, whose representatives we are; and we 
trast that this feeling will be strengthened aud confirmed 
by a long course.of constitutional, beneficent, and wise 
government. 

Several measures, and one of them especially of the 
very greatest difficulty and importance, were recom- 
mended to our serious and deliberate consideration in 
the gracious speech which was delivered by the lords 
commissioners on the part of his late majesty on the 
opening of the present session of parliament. Circum. 
stances have made it impossible that these measures 
should be perfected in the course of the present session ; 
but we cherish the hope that the care and deliberation 
which have been so earnestly bestowed upon them, will 
not have been in vain, and will lead to their being here. 
after matured and carried into effect with general con- 
currence, and with a sure prospect of promoting the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people. . 

We have passed an act establishing simple and de- 
finite rules for the execution of wills. This measure, 
we confidently expect, will be found to be most bene- 
ficial, and will be received with satisfaction, because it 
tends to promote concord and happiness among a large 
portion of the community, by giving certainty and se. 
curity to the transmission of property. The mitigation 
of the severity of the criminal law has our most serious 
attention, and we have materially diminished the number 
of cases in which capital punishment is to be inflicted. 

In framing these measures we have proceeded with 
the benefit of experience, which has shown that those 
punishments alone are effectual which carry with them 
a large portion of public sympathy and feeling, and we 
cordially rejoice that we have so far been able to give 
effect to those wise and humane principles of criminal 
legislation which have been generally diffused and ap. 
proved. 

We entertain a confident hope that our efforts to miti- 
gate the severity of the law will this day be sanctioned 
by your majesty’s approbation, and hereafter by the 
judgment of an enlightened and grateful people. We 
have provided for the expenditure of the year with a strict 
regard to economy, but with a liberality which we hope 
will secure the efficiency of the public service, and enable 
your majesty to sustain the interests and honour of the 
country. We now dutifully offer to your majesty “ An 
Act to apply the suin of 5,220,0002. out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year 1837, and to appro- 
priate the supplies granted in this session of parliament,” 
—to which we pray your majesty to give your royal 
assent. 


Her majesty then read in a clear and unfaltering tone, 
and with an unequaled sweetness of voice, the following 
most gracious speech : 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have been anxious to seize the first opportunity of 
mecting you, in order that I might repeat in person my 
cordial thanks for your condolence upon the death of his 
late majesty, and for the expressions of attachment and 
affection with which you congratulated me upon my ac- 
cession to the throne. I am very desirous of renewing 
the assurances of my determination to maintain the 
protestant religion, as established by law; to secure to 
all the free exercise of the rights of conscience ; to protect 
the liberties and to promote the welfare of all classes of 
the community. 

I rejoice that in ascending the throne, I find the 
country in amity with all foreign powers; and while I 
faithfully perform the engagements of the crown, and 
carefully watch over the interests of my subjects, it shall 
be the constant object of my solicitude to maintain the 
blessings of peace. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

1 thank you for the liberal supplies which you have 
granted for the public service of the year, as well as the 
provision you have made to meet the payments usually 
chargeable upon the civil list. 

I will give directions that the public expenditure, in 
all its branches, be administered with the strictest 
economy. 

My Lords and Gentlemen : 

In taking leave of this parliament I return you my 
thanks for the zeal and assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the public business of the country. 

Although your labours have been unexpectedly inter- 
rupted by the melancholy event which has taken place, 
I trust they will have the beneficial effect of advancing 
the progress of legislation in a new parliament. I per- 
ceive with satisfaction that you have brought to maturity 
some useful measures, among which I regard with 
peculiar interest the amendment of the criminal code, 
and the reduction of the number of capital punishments. 
I hail this mitigation of the severity of the law as an 
auspicious commencement of my reign. 

I ascend the throne with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility which is imposed upon me; but I am supported by 
the consciousness of my own right intentions, and by my 
dependence upon the protection of Almighty God. It 
will be my care to strengthen onr institutions, civil and 
ecclesiastical, by discreet improvement, wherever im- 
provement is required, and to do all in my power to com 
pose and allay animosity and discord. 

Acting upon these principles, I shall, upon all occa- 
sions, look with confidence to the wisdom of parliament 
and the affections of my people,'which form the true 
support for the dignity of the crown, and insure the sta- 
bility of the constitution, 

A hum of admiration, that almost threatened to burst 
into a cheer, ran round the house as her majesty closed 
the speech. 

The lord chancellor then said—It is her majesty’s 
royal will and pleasure that this parliament be prorogued 
to Thursday, the 10th day of August next; and this 
parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday, the 
10th day of August next.” 

Immediately after this announcement, her majesty 
descended the throne, and quitted the house in the same 
order as she had entered, except that she was now fol- 
lowed by the Duchess of Kent. As her majesty lett 
the house she smiled and bowed most graciously to seve- 
ral pecresses on either side. Having re-entered the state- 
earriage, her majesty returned to the palace, amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of a larger concourse of people than 
we ever remember to have seen assembled on any occa- 
sion when a prorogation of parliament has taken place. 

On this occasion there was a most numerous attend- 
ence of the peers and dignitaries, and a vast concourse 
of spectators, 

Throughout the ceremony the young sovereign ap- 
pears to have maintained her self-possession. When, 
however, it was all over, and she had retired to the un- 
robing rooms, she fainted. ‘This was, however, but a 
transient affection. 

The queen’s speech is variously considered by differ. 
ent journals. 

The London Times says of it, * It is on the whole an 
inoffensive, albeit an inane document.” 

The Chronicle per contra says, “It corresponds in 
sentiment with the declaration at Kensington, and is 
distinguished by the beauty of its language. * * * 
We have a queen thoroughly in the interests of the 
people.” 

The Morning Herald considers it “as more remark- 
able for words than for deeds—it is short, and, as we 
understand it, not inappropriate.” 

‘The Morning Advertiser characterises it as of “ much 


“ We understand,” says the London Sun of July 19th, 


“that it is not intended to create peers before the meet- 
ing of the new parliament. One commoner only is to 
be an exception to this determination, und it is an ex. 
ception of which all persons attached to liberal princi- 
ples must approve. e allude to the excellent and ve. 
nerable friend of civil and religious liberty, Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk. Every one will perceive that a peerage offered 
to Mr. Coke is an homage to the memory of Mr. Fox, 
whose friendship he long enjoyed, and whose petitions 
he so constantly supported through a long life of public 
utility and private excellence.” 

Since the foregoing was in type we received the New 
York Express, from which we copy the following : 

Our news-boat came up at three o’clock this morning, 
with our files from the George Washington, From Liver. 
pool 25th July ; Columbus and Sheridan from do. 16th, 
and Mediator from Portsmouth 20th. At this hour our 
extracts must necessarily be brief. 

The election for members of the new parliament was 
going on throughout the kingdom—that for London took 
place 24th July. 

LivErpPoo. on of the poll, half past 2, 
July 25th—Sandon, 4456; Cresswell, 4360, (Tory).— 
Eweit, 4024; Elphinstone, 3915, {(Whig). About 700 
more expected to vote before 4 o'clock, when the poll 
would finally close. 7 

Crry or Lunpon Exections.—(From the London Cou. 
rier of the evening of the 24th.) Wood, 6396 ; Crawford, 
6061; Pattison, 6021 ; Grate, 5824; (Whigs.) Palmer, 
5801, (Tory.)—Final close. 

Liverroor Corron Market, July 22.—Our cotton mar. 


ket this week hus been rather flat, and a decline of 4d _ 


per lb. on the better, and 4d on the inferior kinds of 
American, has been submitted to. East India and Egyp. 
tian are also heavy, whilst for Brazil there has been more 
enquiry, and better prices have been vbtained. 

The sales of the week amount to 17,000 bales, and 
comprise 60 Sea Island at 14} to 23d. ; 3130 Bowed 444d, 
to 7d.; 3870 Mobile, Alabama, and Tennessee, 44d. to 63d.; 
5660 Orleans, 4} to 74d. ; of which 1000 American are on 
speculation, with 1200 American and 100 Bengal for 
shipment. 

Turpentine has improved about 3d. per cwt. about 2000 
barrels having been sold at 10s. up to 10s. 8d. per ewt., 
and 240 barrels American tar at 13s, with 9s. for small 
sized casks. 

The business done in rice is confined to 20 tierces 
dressed Carolina at 30s., duty paid. Rice is dull. 

There has been a good demand for new Montreal pot- 
ashes, and nearly 600 barrels have been sold at 22s. to 
22s. 6d., and 2ls. to Qle. 6d. for old; with some new 
pearls at 26s. to 26s. 6d. ; and 26s. per cwt. for old. 

Accounts from Madrid are to the 15th—Tranquillity 
had becn re-established, and for the moment all appre- 
hension of the March of Don Carlos on the capital: had 
disappeared, 

Money Market, 24th, 2 o’clock.—The p' of the 
election entirely monopolises public attention. All fo. 
reign securities are within a shade of former prices. 

he last Mexican packet brings $200,000 specie. 

Among the passengers in the Mediator, is Commodore 

Rogers. 


We copy from the New York papers the following 
items of foreign news, received by the packet ship 
George Washington. 


There is nothing worthy of special remark in the state 
of the London Money market, except that the accounts 
speak of the abundance of money. 

There is but little change in the cotton market. 
During the week ending the 22 ult. superior descrip. 
tions declined 4d, and inferior 4d per pound. 

The Queen of England, on the 21st of July, held a 
court in St. James’s palace for the reception of addresses 
from the church of Scotland, the society of Friends, and 
the general body of dissenting ministers of the presby. 
terian denomination. The queen, being seated in state 
inf the throne room, with her household and ministry 
around her, the deputation from the church of Scotland 
were ushered into her presence. Dr. Gardiner, the mo- 
derator was at its head, and g the bers was Dr. 
Chaliners. 

The very Rev. Dr. Gardiner, moderator of the general 
assembly, read the address. Her majesty returned a 
gracious answer. All the members of the deputation had 
the honour to kiss hands, and then retired. 


Since the above was in type, the ship Hibernia has 
reached New York with Liverpool dates to the Ist of 
August. There is little additional intelligence of im- 
portance ; the report of Sir Robert Peel’s death is not 
confirmed. Lord John Russell has been re-elected for 
the borough of Stroud. It is asserted that the queen’s 
predilections for the reformers are unequivocal : she has 
been furnished with a new throne of great magnificence, 
and continues to occupy much space in the publig¢ eye. 


MR. JOHN LEES of this city is now engagéw in 
making collections, &c. in the state of New York for 
the different periodicals issued from this office. His re- 
ceipts for money will be duly acknowledged. ; 

A. Wacol. 


We advise our friends at a distance, especially at the 
southwest, not to forward us notes of the several banking 
and railroad companies professing to be payable in New 
York or in Philadelphia. Most of them are valueless 
here, and lie in our drawer unused.. We mean perticolatty 
the Commercial Bank of Florida, payable at Bank U. 
The Mississippi and Alabama Railroad Co., payable at 
the Girard Bank, and others payable at the Phenix Bank, 
N.Y. These notes are tantly dish ed at the 
counters of the several institutions where they are made 
presentable, and their issue is little less than a fraud upoa 
the cominunity. 


'NHE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST Co. of Philadelphia, daily make Insurances 

on lives, grant Annuities and Endowments, and make 
contracts generally into which the contingency of life 
or the interest of money enters. 

They receive Trust Estates, and money on interes 
and execute trusts generally. A 

The rates for insurance are as low as any in the United 
States. Example: For insuring $100 on a single life st 
a few of the ages :— 


Age. One year, Seven years, For life, 
20 0,91 0,95 1,77 
30 1,31 1,36 2,36 
40 1,69 1,83 3.20 
50 1,96 2,09 4,60 


Any information relating to the objects of the com- 
pany can be had by application at the office, 159, Ches- 


nut street. 
B. W. Ricuanps, President, 
Joun F, James, Actuary. 
Gro. W. Asn, Treasurer, 
September 1, 1837. 


greater importance than is usual on such occ 99 
and then goes on to commend especially the graceful- 
ness and proper intonation with which it was delivered, 
The Morning Post calls it, In all its parts, a con- 
servative speech—so much so, indeed, that we cannot 
but marvel by what process the ministers concocted it.” 
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